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TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT OF FRANCE. 

WM. F. ALLEN. 

We have heard so much, within these last few 
months, of the "natural" and "historical" bound- 
aries of France, that it seems worth while to in- 
quire precisely wh°at is meant by these terms ; what 
are the natural boundaries of France, and what have 
actually been its boundaries at different periods of 
its national existence? 

We, at the present day and in this country, should 
not be inclined to give too much weight to either of 
these considerations. We recognize the abstract 
right of any community to decide for itself what 
shall be its relations to other communities; and we 
care less whether Savoy, for instance, used to belong 
to France a thousand years ago, or whether its river 
system belongs to that of France or that of Italy, 
th:in whether the present interests and the sympa- 
thies of its people attract them to the. one or the 
other country. Still it is clear that there are such 
things as natural boundaries ; that mountain ranges 
regularly separate nations, while rivers are rather 
bonds of union and intercourse. In this point of 
view, Savoy may fairly be said to belong, naturally, 
to France, seeing that it is, physically, a part of the 
Rhone Valley. This very illustration, however, 
shows how dangerous an argument that of " water- 
sheds " is. Nations have a habit of laying claim, on 
the ground of security and natural affinity, to any 
bit of land that adjoins their territories. Seeing 
that we Americans are by no means free from this 
form of " land hunger," it does not become us to be 
too hard upon the French for coveting their neigh- 
bors' territories. But, of course, what is true of 
Savoy is true of Valais and Vaud ; and we shall see 
presently that they belong together historically, as 
well as physically. 

The present generation, however, has become ac- 
customed to another kind of natural boundaries, de- 
pending not upon physical geography, but upon 
nationality. In this sense, the natural boundaries of 
France are those which would contain the French peo- 
ple. Now, the French are, in the main, a Celtic peo- 
ple, with a Teutonic infusion, speaking a language 
of Latin derivation ; so that, on the theory of na- 
tionalities, their northern and eastern boundary 
would be the line which separates this essentially 
Celtic population from its Teutonic neighbors. 
It is true that the inhabitants of southwestern 
France are of Iberian rather than of Celtic descent, 
and would, therefore, belong to Spain ; but this is a 
case in which the physical boundary, the Pyrenees, 
carries the day over that of race. Again, the Teu- 
tonic infusion diifers in different parts of France. 
In the north it is Frankish, in the southeast Burgun- 
dian, in the southwest Gothic ; but these differences 
are of slight importance compared with the essen- 
tial one — a mixed people, speaking a Romansh 
tongue, by the side of a purely Teutonic people 
who speak German and Dutch. 

So much for the natural boundary ; now for the 
historical. Modern France coincides so nearly with 
ancient Gaul that the two terms are sometimes 
used as equivalent, and it requires something of an 
effort to rid oneself of the notion that they are 
really identical, and to appreciate the slow stages 
and the various means, honorable and dishonorable, 
by which France has come to her present extent. 
Much of this growth has been wholly legitimate, in 
incorporating territory which fairly may be said to 1 
belong to France, on either definition of natural 
boundaries — physical (that is, mountain ranges) or 
ethnological. It should be remarked, likewise, that 
territories acquired by. France have, as a rule, been 
treated with the greatest fairness and liberality, and 
placed at once on the footing of her older provinces, 
so that they have developed a national feeling rap- 
idly and very strongly. This results partly from the 
highly centralized character of the French govern- 
ment, partly from the fact that the acquisitions 
have, to so large an extent, been natural and homo- 
geneous ones. Whatever the cause, the result is, a 



remarkable degree of harmony and homogeneous- 
ness in the provinces of France, as compared with 
those of the other great powers of the Continent. 
Mr. Freeman, no partial critic, remarks, in illustrat- 
ing, by comparison, the relation of Sparta, Athens 
and Thebes to the other communities of Laconia, 
Attica and Boeotia : " Russia has force enough to 
keep down all internal enemies ; France (whatever 
its ruler may have) has no internal enemies to keep 
down ; Austria is, like Thebes, helpless from internal 
dissensions." 

In tracing the territorial development of France, 
it is essential, first of all, to dismiss from the mind 
the old notion that French history begins with the 
Merovingian dynasty, and that Clovis and Charles 
the Great were French kings. The history of France 
begins with the division of the Carolingian empire in 
the ninth century; the earlier history is that of the 
Franks, a German race who ruled over nearly the 
whole of Gaul, and all of Germany that had yet 
come within the domain of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. The history of the Franks is practically the 
history of Western Europe during the sixth, seventh 
and eighth centuries ; and the Frankish dominions, 
at the close of the eighth century, comprised all of 
western Christendom, except England and part of 
Spain and Italy. When these dominions were di- 
vided between the grandsons of Charlemagne, the 
two northern divisions (those which became Ger- 
many and France) still called themselves Franks — 
east and west ; and it is almost by an accident that 
we have come to attach this name peculiarly to the 
inhabitants of the western division. They retained 
it as the name of the entire nation, since the whole 
of Gaul had belonged to the Frankish kingdom. But 
the eastern Franks ruled only a small part of Ger- 
many. They had conquered the Thuringians in the 
center, but the Saxons in the North and the Ba- 
varians in the South remained independent until 
the time of Charlemagne. Consequently the Franks 
were only one of the German tribes, and, in the 
united nation, formed only one of the five great 
duchies. Even now the Germans call Franconia 
Franken, and France Frankreich. 

The Merovingian and Carolingian kings, there- 
fore, were Frank, not French. Even under the Me- 
rovingian, however, the separate nationalities were 
beginning to develop. Neustria, the chief seat of 
their power, had that mixed population which after- 
wards became French ; its capital (so far as it had 
one) was Paris, and its territory was the kernel of 
modern France. But Austrasia, with its capital 
(Metz), was almost purely German ; and when Aus- 
trasia triumphed, under the Carolingian kings, the 
result was to shift back the balance of power to the 
German part of the nation. The Carolingians were 
therefore more distinctly German than the Mero- 
vingians had been ; their capital was no longer Paris, 
or even Metz, but Aachen (Aix-la-chapelle) ; and 
even after the division took place, the later Caro- 
lingian kings of what was now really France kept 
as near Germany as possible, making La&n their 
capital. The long struggle between these princes 
at La&n (Charles the Simple, Louis d'Outremer, &c.) 
and the dukes of the French at Paris (Eudes, 
Hugh the Great and Hugh Capet), was a struggle 
between the old German line- and a new purely 
French line; the final triumph of Hugh Capet was 
the triumph of French nationality. 

It was, to be sure, no nation, but a loose group ot 
feudal states, that Hugh Capet began to rule over 
in 987 ; but there was already a distinctly developed 
nationality. As early as this time, Paris, the royal 
seat of the new dynasty, was the center of the new 
nationality; and this fact will help to account for 
the peculiarly centralized character of the French 
monarchy, and for the degree in which Paris — more 
than any other capital in Europe — is the leader and 
representative of its nation. French nationality 
has, so to speak, spread out from Paris ; German 
and English nationality has been formed by union. 

The territories of France at this time (that is, the 
states, if we may call them so, which stood in a feu- 
dal relation to the king) stretched, in general terms, 
from the Mediterranean to the Scheldt, and from 
the Atlantic to the Meuse and Rhone — longer from 
north to south, and narrower from east to west than 
now. It included Flanders, which it has lost, and 
did, not include Lorraine, Alsace, Franche Comte, 
Lyons, Dauphin6 and Provence. France has there- 
fore lost her territory on the north, and gained it 
on the east. In tracing the history of these changes. 



we shall, of course, for the most part, disregard 
small and unimportant districts, and confine our- 
selves to the great provinces. 

When the Carolingian empire was divided among 
the three sons of Louis the Pious, in 843, it was 
deemed essential that the -emperor, Lothair, should 
hold both capitals, Rome and Aachen. He received, 
therefore, besides the kingdom of Italy, a long, nar- 
row strip, reaching from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea, and separating the kingdoms of Charles 
the Bald and Louis the German. This border land 
soon fell apart into two independent kingdoms, 
Lotharingia and Burgundy. Of these, Lothanngia, 
that is, the greater par s t of Holland and Belgium, 
Lorraine, and the most of .the territory between 
these and the Rhine, soon united itself with Ger- 
many, to which it belonged by speech and blood ; 
and we find Lothringen as one of the five great 
German duchies, with Sachsen, Franken. Bayern and 
Schwaben. The Kingdom of Burgundy, or Aries, 
comprised the western half of Switzerland, and the 
provinces of modern France which lie east of the 
Saone and Rhone. These provinces, for the most 
part, were of mixed population and Roman speech, 
and were attracted to France by affinities of lan- 
guage and race. On this side, the physical bound- 
ary, the Alps, fell in with the natural boundary of 
nationality. For all this, the Kingdom of Burgundy 
was, in the eleventh century, united with Germany, 
of which it became an integral part, retaining, how- 
ever, its nominal independence as a kingdom, so 
that the emperors were crowned at Aries, as well as 
at Aachen, Milan and Rome. 

Natural tendencies were, however, too strong for 
political arrangements, and the entire Kingdom of 
Burgundy, except its Swiss portions, has joined it- 
self, a piece at a time, to France. The French Duchy 
of Burgundy, it should be remarked, had nothing 
to do with the kingdom. It was west of the Saone, 
and belonged to France from the first, deriving its 
name from the fact of its having formed a part of 
the early barbarian kingdom of the Burgundians, in 
the fifth century. 

During the splendid period of the empire (from the 
middle of the eleventh century to the middle of the 
thirteenth) it, of course, kept a firm hold upon these 
outlying provinces ; but, in the fourteenth century, 
when Germany was falling to pieces and France 
consolidating and growing, the Burgundian prov- 
inces began to desert their connection with a weak 
and foreign realm for a strong and related one. 
Lyons and Dauphin6 both were united to France 
in this century, and the empire was so. weak and 
distracted that it neglected even to insist on the 
recognition of its feudal supremacy. Provence re- 
tained its nominal independence longer. Its heiress 
had married Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, 
who was invested by the Pope with the Kingdom 
of Naples in 1265, and founded there that powerful . 
Angevin dynasty which gave a line of kings to Hun- 
gary, and ended with the wicked Joanna II. in 1435. 
When the Aragonese house succeeded in Naples, 
the rival claimants of the house of Anjou still re- 
tained Provence, and here the last of them, the 
"good King Rene," father of Queen Margaret of 
England, held his petty court of minstrels and trou- 
badors. After his death Provence passed, by inheri- 
tance, to France ; this Angevin line being a col- 
lateral branch of the royal house of France. 

Now, the whole of Cis-juran Burgundy had be- 
come annexed to France, except the province of Up- 
per Burgundy, so called — the free country, Franche 
Comti, of the empire. This province had a singular 
career. Just as Provence had come by marriage 
to the Angevin princes, so Franche Comt6, also an 
imperial fief,"had come by marriage, together with 
Flanders and Artois, to Philip the Bold, founder of 
the famous ducal house of Burgundy (1364). The 
extensive dominions of his great-grandson, Charles 
the Bold, at his death in 1477, embraced Burgundy 
(the duchy) and Flanders, French fiefs; and Hol- 
land, Brabant, Franche Comt6 and other provinces, 
fiefs of the empire. He was at once, therefore, a 
prince of the empire and a peer of France. It was 
natural that such a complication of feudal relations 
— especially in an age when the feudal system was 
dying, and in the case of a prince who was prac- 
tically no one's vassal — should be lost sight 'of, 
and these provinces, ruled by a succession of able 
and vigorous dukes, should be regarded rather as 
forming an independent group, than as a part either 
of Germany or France. And so we find them in the 
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sixteenth century, in their revolt. Flanders, in- 
deed, had practically won its independence in the 
time of the Van Arteveldes, in the fourteenth 
century; and after this time seems never to have 
been regarded as a dependency of France. On 
the death of Charles the Bold, Louis XI. seized 
Burgundy as an unquestioned French province, 
while Flanders passed, with Holland, Brabant, 
Franche Comte, and the other Lotharingian prov- 
inces to Charles V. and Philip II. It remained for 
Louis XIV. to possess himself, finally, of Franche 
Comte in 1678, the last relic of the Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, except the western cantons of Switzerland, 
and the Duchy of Savoy. 

We have spoken of the loss of Flanders and the 
acquisition of the Burgundian provinces ; changes 
which took place in the Middle Ages. Of the ac- 
quisitions made since the commencement of modern 
history, space will not allow us to speak at length. 
The three bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun were 
perfidiously seized by Henry II. in 1552 ; the rest of 
Lorraine was the subject of a "family compact " of 
•Louis XV., and came into the possession of France 
in 1766. Alsace was a piece of pure plunder, in one 
of the most disgraceful series of wars in all history. 
The bargain by which Savoy and Nice became part 
of France belongs to contemporary history. The 
acquisition, therefore, of the Lotharingian prov- 
inces, we can not regard in the same light with the 
healthy and legitimate movement in the southeast. 
It has no defense, whether in the manner of the 
acquisition, or on the ground of physical bound- 
aries, or of the claims of nationality. To be sure, it 
we look only to historical geography, we must ad- 
mit that France has just as much legal right to 
Flanders as Germany to Alsace and Lorraine. But 
we, at the present day, must recognize the legitimacy 
of those movements which gave Provence to France 
and severed Flanders from her ; and, if the exten- 
sion of her eastern borders had been equally na- 
tional and healthy, we might overlook the Irregu- 
larity of her proceedings. As it is, we can hardly 
blame Germany if she has again possessed herself of 
provinces which are hers by nature and by right, 
and which she lost only through force and fraud. 



SCIENTIFIC FANCIES. 

To a being placed on some far-distant orb, whence 
light would Occupy thousands of years to wing its 
flight to us, there would be presented, if he turned 
his gaze upon our earth, and if his vision were ade- 
quate to tell him of her aspect, the picture of events 
which, thousands of years since, really occurred upon 
her surface. For the light which left the earth at 
that time, winging its way through space with the 
account, if we, may so speak, of those occurrences, 
is now traveling as swiftly as when it left our earth, 
but amid regions of space removed from us by a 
light-journey thousands of years in duration. And 
thus, to the observer on this distant orb, the events 
which happened in those far-off years would seem 
to be actually in progress. 

Suppose that a being armed with such powers of 
vision as we have imagined should watch from the 
neighborhood of our earth the progress of some in- 
teresting event. If he then began to travel from 
the earth at a rate equal £0 that at which light 
travels, he would see one phase of the event contin- 
ually present before him, because he would always 
be where the light-message recording that event 
was actually traveling. By passing somewhat less 
swiftly away, he would see the event taking place 
with singular slowness ; while by passing away more 
swiftly he would see the event occurring in inverted 
order. Suppose, for example, he were watching 
the battle of Waterloo, he could gaze on the fine 
picture presented by the Imperial Guard as they 
advanced upon the English army, for hours, years, 
nay, for centu ries or cycles ; or he might watch the 
whole progress of the charge occurring so slowly 
that years might elapse between each step of the 
advancing column, and the bullets which mowed 
down their ranks might either seem unmoving, or 
else appear to wend their way with scarcely per- 
ceptible motion through the air; or, finally, he 
might so wing his flight through space that the 
Guard would seem to retreat, their dead men com- 
ing to life as the bullets passed from their wounds, 
until, at length, the Old Guard would be seen as it 
was when it began its advance. — From R. A. Proc- 
tor's " Other Worlds than Ours." 



SPRING FLOWERS. 



April has dallied with us too long, 
Now putting us off with a robin's song, 
Now out of a cloud of gusty glooms, 
Nodding and tossing her alder plumes, 
As if they were sprays of Summer-blooms ; 
Anon, with the sunshine on her crown, 
Shifting her cloak, all ragged and brown, 
To give us glimpses of her green gown, 
Lifting her veil, or glimmering through, 
Just to let us see how blue, how blue 
Are her eyes, the deep, enchanting hue 
Which brims the liverleaf's cup with blue. 

It is time for April's flowers to show 
Along the hem of her gown's soft flow. 
I plucked the earliest, long ago, 
From a cloud-piled field of sunset-sky, 
Ere the wild March-snows had drifted by ; 
Lilac, white, and the delicate dye 

Tinging the cheeks of anemones, 
Pearl-color, pink of the buds that drink 
At a brown brook's mossy, flower-fringed brink, 

And rare, even on those upper leas. 
That luminous tint of clear pale green, 
Which only blooms in the sky, I ween. 

It is time for April's flowers to show 
Along the hem of her gown's soft flow. 
I plucked the earliest, long ago, 
When robin the wizard's song was new. 
A vision of blossoms serenely blue, 
Breathing shy, delicate odors forth, 
Appeared and vanished, a faery-birth, 
A vision by robin conjured forth. 
But it comes no more ; the robins sing, 
And I wait with closed eyes, listening, 
But the sky-blue flowers, with starry eyes 
And odorous breath, no more arise. 



BABIES, BARNACLES, AND BOOKS. 

FRANCIS TIFFANY 

Did you ever take your baby or even your three- 
year-old to a photograph-room to have its picture 
taken ? If so, then you know the most exasperating 
way of spending a morning the fall of Adam has en- 
tailed in retribution on man. And why? Because 
to get a satisfactory picture, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable that baby, camera, and iodized plate shall 
come to a common focal agreement about the mat- 
ter. Now as to fulfilling her part of the compact, 
baby will not and will be hanged if she will, whether 
you bribe her with lumps of sugar, shake a rattle at 
her with the vim of a watchman just lighted on a 
nest of burglars, or crow like- a rooster till your 
lungs ache. The patient camera and the sensitive 
iodized plate are all ready and waiting to transmit 
and react on a definite impression ; but baby vows 
they shall have an endless series of impressions, that 
she will kick up her feet, swing up her arms, and 
twist eyes, nose and mouth into endless contortions, 
to her heait's content. Eminently satisfactory to 
her, the wanton innocent, but what is the result re- 
corded on the plate? A general whir and buzz of 
baby, a vivid presentation of baby in the .transitory 
state of being exploded into fragments by a bursting 
bomb-shell — very agonizing to the maternal mind to 
contemplate. 

Now, at the very outset, of this paper I would like 
to realize to my readers how perpetually the majority 
of them are enacting the part of just this tumultu- 
ous, multitudinous, marplot baby and doing all in 
their personal power to prevent the possibility of 
certain pictures being taken in themselves. Camera ! 
why what is each one of us but a camera — just here 
in his eyes ? Delicate iodized plate ! why what is 
each one of us but a delicate iodized plate— just 
here in that quick and miraculous sensibility within 
which responds to forms and colors and sounds and 
thoughts and emotions? Around us is the majestic 
universe, its starry heavens, its forests and vales, 
its meadows and rivers, its young men and maidens, 
its whole wondrous story of physical law, social 
order, beauty of affection, range of thought. Each 
aspect of this vast whole is raying out light-beams 
and streaming in upon us to grave its individual 
image indelibly within — an image which shall be- 
come part of us and go with us and furnish food of 
intelligence and feeling wherever we may be. And 
each such several aspect is craving what of us? 
Why one boon only; that we shall keep perfectly 
still, that we shall simply lift the curtain from the 
lens and be sure not to jog the plate, that we shall 
patiently allow the requisite time for the image to 
burn itself in. 



Meanwhile, the majority of us are responding how? 
Either, on the one hand, shutting tight our eyes, or 
on the other, wheeling them round in fifty directions 
at once and so setting on an internal whir and buzz 
of impressions which can only result in confusion 
worse confounded. One second at one thing and 
the next at another, till life, nature and books are 
mirrored in our minds very much after the manner 
in which our adored Ellen's face would be mirrored 
in a pool which a boy was stirring into an imitation 
ocean with a revolving stick — her nose now a yard 
long and anon a pug of an inch, her mouth now a 
gimlet-hole and anon a yawning gulf at the bare 
idea of falling into which one starts back shuddering. 

The first lesson then to be enforced in any sane 
talk about reading and its uses is the indispensable 
necessity of forming habits of close and protracted 
attention. Riveting the mind on an object means 
one thing and one thing only. If; means giving that 
object a chance to have its photograph taken and 
hung up in the picture gallery of your mind. You 
do not take the picture any more than the photo-, 
grapher does. You simply supply the conditions. 
The picture takes itself. And it takes itself ade- 
quately just as the actinic rays stream full and fair 
on the object, just as these rays are thence reflected 
in sharp, straight-darting lines upon the sensitive 
plate within the darkened chambers of the soul. 
You cannot with impunity play the part of the irre- 
pressible baby here. For upon the number and 
variety of such faithful transcripts hung up in the 
mental picture-gallery within, upon their precision 
of outline, range of subject, delicacy of shading, 
warmth of color, and glow of feeling, depends the 
whole question of your rank in the scale of intelli- 
gence, taste and feeling. 

So much for this first point. Now let us glance at 
another. 

We mortals have a high and lofty way of speaking 
contemptuously of barnacles, oysters, mussels, etc., 
because the hapless creatures are merely glued on 
back-end to the rocks, and can help themselves no 
farther than to throw out their little tentacles or 
feelers and draw in what chances to come along. 
But all contempt is dangerous. Better pause a mo- 
ment and consider the matter more curiously. 
There is compensation in every lot. And only see 
how luminously we can trace it here. Why, "even 
Mahomet the prophet, the founder of a religion 
embraced by millions, had to go to the mountain 
when the mountain would -not come to him. _, But 
the barnacle sticks it out just where he is, and says,: 
" No ; I wofi't budge. Here, you huge, burnt-ou?, 
gone-to-rack old moon, high aloft there ! Think 
your work is all over and done, because the astrono- 
mers have given you ' a written character ' that you 
have dried in all your moisture and solidified all 
your atmosphere, and are no more fit to support 
any form of life ! Not so fast, old slag and ashes ! 
Get straight into harness and employ your brute 
momentum in dragging a great mountain of a tidal 
wave clean round the globe every four and twenty 
hours ! Do it steadily, year in and year out, with- 
out ever letting the traces slack. This will help to 
solve my private problem. If I can not go to the 
ocean, why, then, I'll make the ocean come to me 
and bring me the daintiest and most multifarious 
larder of animalcules and sea-milk." 

Now — I beg everybody's pardon ! but what are 
the majority of us, to all intents and purposes, but 
just so many barnacles. Here we are guyed down, 
like Gulliver, by every hair of the head to one spot 
in life. Try to get up and run away. You find you 
can do it only at the expense of tearing off the 
whole scalp. No ; Johnny has tight hold of one hair, 
and Tommy of another, and Susan of another ; Mrs. 

H grasps you by a whole handful ; the kitchen, 

the school, the counting-room, the work-bench, each 
has its tight grip on you. Runaway? It would be 
like a real barnacle trying to make off with Dover 
Cliff to which he is anchored. 

" No, no ; give in gracefully and put on no empty 
airs. You are a barnacle. You can not go wherever 
you would like to go — to Florida, Italy, Iceland, 
Hindostan. • You must stick it out in Wall Street, 
Yonkers, Shoe-Town, Boilerville. You can not fre- 
quent just the society you would like to have ; you 
must put up with Tom, Dick and Harry just around 
you, and make the best of it. Very well, if you are 
a barnacle, then have the sublime moral conscious- 
ness of the species, and do not make your little 
brothers on the rocks blush for your degeneracy. 
Shout out bravely "Amen ! if I can not go to Flori- 



